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Moscow would not have been nearly so disastrous if it had not
been for the errors of Murat and Berthier to whom Napoleon
left his army when it was a two days' march from Vilna. In order
not to embroil himself in these matters, Plechanov professes a
certain disinterest in the purely military outcome of Napoleon's
campaigns. Even without Napoleon, he tells us, the history of
Europe would have been substantially the same because of the
inexorable development of productive forces which were
bursting through their feudal integuments. This implies that
the military victory or defeat of French arms must be regarded
as comparatively unimportant in its effect on the social and
economic life of France.
The implication, however, cannot be sustained. Plechanov
himself admits that the political changes which would have
followed upon a successful invasion of France might have
influenced its subsequent development to a considerable degree.
Surely, the Bourbons and the Church, if restored soon after the
18th Brumaire, would not have reconciled themselves easily
to the expropriations and social changes that had acquired the
sanction of a generation's use and wont by the time Louis XVIII
returned to the throne. To take only one phase of Napoleon's
effect on the social and economic life of France, even Engels
acknowledged that the Napoleonic laws of inheritance were of
tremendous consequence. The abolition of primogeniture and
the limitation of the freedom of testamentary disposition resulted
in a multiplication of small farm holdings throughout France
and to the preponderant influence of the peasantry on French
life. This is cited as an illustration of the reciprocal influence of
law and politics on economic development. There is no reason
to assume that the early restoration of Bourbon rule would
have led to the adoption of a legal code similar in essentials to
the Napoleonic code. The code, together with other achieve-
ments of the French Revolution, influenced Europe only after
the victory of French arms.
We may assume, therefore, that, for the historic period in
question, a military victory was required to permit the free
expansion of productive forces in Europe. Was this military
victory, then, inevitable? In virtue of what? Of the antecedent
state of development of France's productive forces? Or by
virtue of Napoleon's military 'genius? Plechanov does not
venture to affirm the former. Were he consistent in his economic
monism, he would be compelled to do so. His position reduces